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MY UNCLE’S GARRET-WIN- 
DOW. 


A PANTOMIMIC TALE. 


(Concluded. ) 


THE whole party seéms petri+ 
fied, not excepting Mrs. Betty. 
Yes, yes, Mrs. Betty! I make no 
doubt, that your mistress’s secret- 
keeper had many a pretty perquit 
site, but now you must prepare 


yourself to look about for another 


place. 


Oh! how Sempronius storms ! 
How he threatens the lover ! How 
he upbraids his wife ! How, with 
his hands clasped together, he de- 
votes himself to the infernal dei- 
ties, if he docs not take most am- 
ple vengeance on the atthors of 
his dishonour! The stranger 
seems to be converted into marble 
by this unexpected appearance, 
for he has not yet had the power 
of quitting his kneeling attitude. 


Sempronius makes such an up- 
roar, that he will. soon raise the 
whole house. The company is 
already increased by two new 
comers, but their stature and 
shape easily enable me to recog- 
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nize them for old acquaintances : 
the one is a large water-spaniel, 


which ] have often seen running. 


about the house ; the other short 
figure, who holds a rush-light, and 


stands there astonished, in his 


shirt, can be no other than Willy. 
I suppose his father’s voice had 
broken his sleep, and made him 
tremble, lest thieves should have 
found their way into’ the lumber- 
room, forthe express purpose of 


carrying off such a treasure, as his. 


two darling pictures. 


, * 

His entrance only serves to in- 
crease the displeasure of Sempro- 
nius. 1 think I can hear him cry 


at this distance—“ What business. 


have you out of bed, sir ?”—and at 
the same time appiies a hearty 
blow en the round cheek of poor 
Willy.) The boy staggers under 
the effect of this uncivil salutation, 
and fearful of a second, he hasten’ 


out of the room.; only in his con- 


fusion mistaking the way out, he 
suddenly pulls open the door of 


| Edward’s room, and... ..why ! 


what the deuce have we got here! 

A sixth person has tumbled head- 

foremost into the room ; Willy 

has fallen undermost ; the spaniel 

helps the general confusion by 

barking, and hag established hisn- 
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selfon the back of the outstretched 
intruder. 


Willy has dragged himself 
from unde his oppressor ; he calls 
off the dog ; raises the new-comer, 
(who brings his garments hastily 
into order) and is rewarded for his 
kindness by a second sound box on 
the eur. No, fair lady! (for it 
seems the intruder is a female) 
even tf that action had ‘not reveal- 
ed you, that shape and air are not 
to be mistaken : you can be no 
other than our dearly beloved 
aunt. I suppose, the kind soul was 
indulging her innocent curiosity to 
know how the storm would end, 
which she had been so instrument- 
al in-raising.— With this view, she 
concealed herscif in the. adjoining 
bed-room ; and she was in the ve- 
ry act of listening at the key-hole 
with all her ears, when Willy un- 
expectedly pulled away the sup- 
porting door, and occasioned her 
tommake her ent ance Into the so- 
@icty in a manner so hovel and un- 
ceremonious. 


Tiis occurrence has the power 
of suspeadidy even the torrent of 
“Sempronius’s resentinent for a 
inuvment ; the seducer has how re- 
covered the use of his faculties, 
and has guitted his kneeling pos- 
wre. Ile seems disposed to make 
use of the present confusion, in or- 
der to effect his escape; I saw 
Mys. Betty whisper him, and I 
sucss, that it was a kind hint to 
seize the opportunity of withdraw- 
jue » for he puils his hat still move 








over his eyes, and advances to- 
wards the door. 


But Sempronius is aware of his 
intention ; he springs after the fu- 
gitive, grasps him furiously by the 
arm, and forces him back into the 
middle of the chamber. 


Now, shame on the dastardly 
wretch—the seducer falls at the 
feet of the man, whom he has so 
grossly injured ; and with uplifted 
hands seems to implore his com- 
passion—and Cordelia.....1 am 
amazed at her assurance! she 
walks boldly up to her husband, as 
if she could justify what in itseif is 
totally unjustifiabie—or is she go- 
ing honestly to avow her prefer- 
ence for the young offender, and 
her determina'ion to set her hus- 
band’s anger, and the contempt of 
the worid at defiance ? I should 
rather suppose the latter ; for, 
with a confident air she extends 
her right hand to the kneeling 
stranger——and takes the dark lan- 
thorn out of Ais /—Whit is that 
for? Hey dey ! Now she pulls the 
seducer'’s hat off, throws the light 
full upon his face, and shows her 
husband ......huzza ! huzza! 
huzza ! Edward, by Heaven ! 


Virtuous Cordelia, what injus- 
tice have we all done you ! How 
rejoiced am I tofind myself mis- 
taken, and Sempronius (I fancy) 
is by no means dissatisfied in find- 
ing a banished son, where he ex- 
pected to find a favoured lover ! 
Itis at least certain, that he does 
not withdraw the hand which Ed- 
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ward has scized, and isin the act 
of pressing it to his lips ; and what 
makes me confident that his fea- 
tures have relaxed something of 
their severity is, that Mrs. Betty is 
disposed to profit by the present 
moment to obtain absolution for 
her own share in the business, and 
without more Ceremony, she 
plumps down on her knees, close 
by Edward. And now Cordelia 
turning the lanthorn away from 
Edward’s face, and throwing the 
light full upon her suppliant abi- 
gail’s, discovers, not the features 
of Mrs. Betty, but those of a girl, 
not more than seventeen, and love- 
ly as the virgins of Mahomet’s fa- 
bled paradise. 


This then was the object ofthis 
midnight conference. While we 
fancied Edward many hundred 
miles distant from London, love 
had forbade his wandering further 
than the residence of his beloved : 
and for what purpose he sought it, 
is how made quite evident, for he 
holds up the left hand of the fair 
stranger, and points to -the ring, 
which ornaments the wedding-fin- 
ger—this important step once tak- 
en, he communicated it to his 
adopted mother ; he entreated per- 
mission to make known to her the 
bride of his selection (perhaps) be- 
fore he set forward to seek with 
her his fortune through the world. 
This request must certainly have 
been conveyed in the supposed 
love-letter, brought by the millin- 
er’s girl ; the short space of time 
occupied in the perusal of her an- 
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swer, (a3 I said before) proved, 
that it only contained a few words, 
probably nothing more than the 
time and place of meeting > and as 
Sempronius was ignorant of the 
address on the back, Edward must 
have taken the precaution of de- 
siring his step-mother to direct to 
him under a feigned name, fearful - 
lest his father by some accident, 
should-discover his being still in 
the metropolis, and prevent Cor- 
delia from granting the so much 
desired meeting. The conversa- 
tion which succeeded her return 
from the country, left me no doubt, 
that all intercourse between his 
wife and son had been prohibited 
by the stern Sempronius ; Corde- 
lia was obliged to have recourse to 
mystery, ‘ however innocent her 
purpose ; and the neglected lum- 
ber-room (as being least liable to 
observation from the servants) was 
fixed upon asthe most fit place for 
the interview, at which she propos- 
ed not only to embrace Her stép- 
son’s wife as her adopted daugh-_ 
ter, but to smooth the difficult®s 
of their road through life, by giv- 
ing the new-married couple all the 
pecuniary assistance which it lay 
in her power to command. It was 
for this purpose, she sealed up the 
bank-notes so carefully ; it was for 
this—but while I am making these 
reflexions, a most animated con- 
ference has taken place between 
the undeceived Sempronius and 
his amiabie sister—he seems to 
reproach her and her misrepresen- 
tations for having practised upon 


his foibies, and rendered him so 
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unjust to his wife, so harsh to his 
son, sO Coutem)-tible in the eyes of 
them both, and even of himself. 
But the fair accused-one does not 
listen to his remonstrances, with- 
out evident signs of displeasure. 


| brightened, and his wi.c.c attiiude 
| expresses, that he feels so much 
more at his ease! Now he enibra- 
: ces his charming wile,and that re- 
pentant kiss entreats her pardon of 
| his unjust suspicions. Now he 


a 


She enters upon her defence with 
the more warmth, the less there is 
reason upon her side—he rejoins 
—siie repiies—with every moment 
their expostulations grow more 
vehement. But now Cordelia in- 
terposes like an angel of peace, 
gently places one white hand be- 
fore the lips of her incensed hus- 
band, and extends the other in sign 
of amity to her embarrassed sister- 
in-law. It is received with an air 
of overstrained humility that shows 
Miss Grimalkin would still be im- 
pertinent, if she dared; and now 
she thinks it full as well to take 
her departure, courtesying all a- 
round her repeatedly, and down to 
the very ground, and taking care to 
display’all those signs of ironical 
civility, which convert the compli- 
ment into an insult. _Now she has 
reached the door, and turning her 
back most heroically upon the 





extends tue hand of paternai for- 


| giveness to his son, who presses it 


to his bosom with enti:usiasm— 
and now when Edward leads the 


partner of his heart towards him, 


does he not fold her to his bosom 
with ali the tenderness of a father ? 
Oh! how lovely appears this scene 
of domestic reconciilation, though 
acted in an old lumber-room, and 
only viewed by the unsteady glim- 
meting of a rush-light, and a dark 
lanthorn !— 


You may as well lay down your 
pen, my dear uncle ; there is no- 
thing more to be seen—or if there 
were, I could not see it, till the 
tears are wiped away, which have 
dimmed my telescope. And now 
thou happy family, for to-night, 
farewell ! Here I lay down the of- 
fice of your historian ; and having 


|| now been for above two months 


_ Edwarc’s most intimate confident, 
‘and warmest friend, to-morrow I 


company, with all the majesty of a | 
| will set myself at work to become } 


turkey-cock, she gratifies me with 
her absence. Goud night; thou 








model of stale virginity !—Sleep | ey AT OPRN ACE 

soundly upon your well-earned lau- , 
SE oe — eee 

rels, and may your dreams be as 

sweet as your temper ! REMEMBRANCE, 


With her departure from our 
horizon, all clouds seem to vanish. 
Her brother appears to be grown 
quite another man—his brow is so 
clear, his countenance is so much 








To be mindful of an ‘woke 


_ friend in the hours of mirth and 


feasting, when his company is least 
wanted, shews no slight degree of. 
sincerity. 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


THE CESTUS ; OR GIRDLE OF 
VENUS. 


— Fas est et ab hoste diceri. 
Ovip. 


‘© Nor need we blush from even a foe to 
learn.” . 


Tue interests of society have 
been considerably injured by the 
injudicious conduct of some of our 
morai writers. They have laid 
down many general positions of 
right and wrong, without any pre- 
cise discrimination of their bounda- 
ries, and given authoritative pre- 
cepts for human conduct, without 
sufficiently attending to human na- 
ture. In attempting to remove the 
disease, instead of trying the leni- 
ent arts of cure, they have fre- 
quently made short work, and di- 
rectly prescribed amputation. 


In one important instance, this 
error has particularly appeared. 
The fair sex are formed with a 
propensity to dress and elegance, 
to gaiety, tenderness, and love. 
This disposition is their character- 
istic, and is given them for the best 
purposes. Itis the source of all 
their influence, and of the highest 
joys which man can taste. The 
little excesses of it ate undoubtedly 
foibles, but the want of it is a capi- 
talimperfection. Yet, either from 
spleen, apathy, or affectation, those 
grave censors have laboured to de- 
stroy it inthe gross, and have em- 








pioyed for that purpose ail the so- 
leninity of iearning, and the smart- 
ness of ridicule. Every. instance 
of attention to personal attractions, 
and the minute, but powerful arti- 
cles of decoration, have been’ con- 
demned as unpardonable vanity 
and folly. The tender insinua- 
tions, and exquisite blandishme:.ts 
of love, are, according to them, no 
better than indelicacy or immo- 
desty. Nature, in short, is shown 
as entirely wrong, and her finest 
endowments are set at variance 
with virtue and good sense. 


These documents have been 
particularly injurious to the mar- 
ried state.. Women have been led 
by them into false ideas of them- 
selves, as well as of the other sex, 
and have been discouraged from 
the use of those engaging qualities 
which secure the willing captive in 
his chains, and from exerting those 
little tendernesses without which 
no real happiness can be found. 
‘Iv is much easier to despise than 
to practise, so that lessons like 
these have flattered at once their 
indolence and their ambition. De- 
sirous of being thought above the 
common character of the sex, su- 
perior to trifles, levity, and weak- 
ness, and refined into sentimental 
purity, they have been too easily 


argued into a contempt of those — 


powerful attractions which have 
still the most difficult, and most 
essential part of their task to per- 
form. | 


Yet the facts of which they 
most complain, should, one would 
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imazine, Show them their mistake. 
I mean the many instances of su- 
perior, nay, unbounded dominion 
possessed: by those females who 
associate with our sex, without the 
sanction of the law. But froma 
partiality too natural, theugh they 
see and feel the effects, they ‘can- 
not divine the cause. © Convinced 
that they themseives are right, 
they look for it in the depravity of 
man’s disposition, and think he is 
managed by arts which lie out of 
the province of modesty ; that he 
sees peculiar charms in vice, and 
is governed not so much by the 
woman, as the wanton. 


Could they but personally ob- 
serve the conduct of these their for- 
midable rivals, they would soon be 
undeceived. Were they to look 
behind the curtain, they would see 
every thing effected by the most 
natural means, without the aid of 
any magic, but that which the sex 
in general possesses. They woulg 
be astonished to find that all thése 
_ mighty powers lie within their 

own reach, and that the whole se- 
cret consists in the proper use of 
these qualities which they | ad 
thrown aside as useless, or con- 
demned asimproper, The nature 
of man would be fairly laid open to 
their view, and they would learn 
to touch the strings by which he 
is actuated. Their knowledge 
would be founded on experiment, 
_and could, with a slight variation, 
be adapted to the amiable purposes 
of virtue. Scenes of this kind 
would show them woman in her 








natural state of supetioity; and 
an amuzing one it is! Without 
strength, property, or dominion, 
they are all laid at her feet. Week, 
tender, and timid, she moves fleets 
and armies with a nod. Indepen- 
dent of ail laws, she rules over the 
makers of those laws. Her influ- 
ence is all self-centred, and she 
has only to call it judiciously into 
action. She stands the most emi- 


| nent instance in nature, ofa gentle 
force setuing a mighty body in mo- 


tion. She is a combination of me- 
chanic powers beyond any of Ar- 
chimedes, and can move the world 
by a hair, without stirring out of 
her bed-chamber. 


This is the universal prerogative 
of the sex, and only more conspic- 
uous in one part of it, because ne- 
cessity forces into action those qua- 
lities by which itis supported. 
Every woman is formed for do- 
minion, and to submit to it, is the 
pride and happiness of man. Not 
the ungenerous dominions of the 
shrew, but that gentle, yet unlimit- 
ed influence over the affections, 
arising from their numberless; 
nameless, and bewitching powers. 
These are by no means peculiar 
to vice ; she seems rather to have 
stolen them from virtue, when in a 
fit of remissness ; for, to give poig- 
nancy to her joys, she is obliged to 
hide her own features, and assumé 
the air, the language, and the in- 
viting reluctance of her rival. Man 
loves not vice ; he only seeks his 
own happiness ; and, from an ho- 
nest instinctive gratitude, repays 
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it, wherever found, with affection | 


and tenderness. 
ly display the banner of pleasure, 
the whole male world would go 
over to her party. 


But custom denies the ladies 
this scene of observation, they can 
only resort to their own imagina- 
tions. We feel, but we cannot de- 
scribe the powers by which they 
subdue, captivate, and command. 


They are too subtile to be clothed 


in words, and pass directly to the 
heart, too rapid even for observa- 
tion. They operate iike spells, or 
charms, and raise the most unac- 
countable, as well as the most de- 
lizhtful sympathies, which the hu- 
man frame can feel. 


The prettiest allegory in the 
world, is that of the Girdle of Ve- 
nus, which may be exhibited un- 
der the single appellation of good- 
humour. This is uadoubtedly the 
ground, but the embroidering is 
thus beautifully attempted by Ho- 
mer, or rather by Pope, though 1 
could wish he had not omitted the 
molle baci, (soft kisses) of Tasso, 
for they seem to be essentially ne- 
cessary. 


** In this was every art, and every 

charm, 

To win the wisest, and the coldest 
warm ; . 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay de- 
sire, 

The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire ; 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive 
sighs, 

Silence that spoke, 
eyes.” 


and eloquence of 





I wouid recommend the whole | 
W ould virtue on- i passage, which is both amusing 


_ and instructive, to. the perusal of 


} 


. my fair married readers. 


a a 


Propos- 
ing only, that instead of occasional- 
ly borrowing this bewitching orna- 
ment from Yenus, they should 
wrest it from her as their property, 


and. wear it by night, as weil as by 





day. 


I never knew a lady without a 
compeient share of price or am- 
bition. Two noble qualities, if 
they were called in from willing 
pursuits, and employed on the va- 
luable purposes of nature. Pride 
would then biush at being excelied 
by the lowest of the sex in that art 
which does honor to woman, and 
indeed to human nature, the art of 
pleasing ; and ambition would re- 
ject every degree of dominion infe- 
rior to that unbounded one, which 
the exertion of this art must neces- 
sarily conter. 


It is far from my intention to in- 


sist on the trite, and, I hope, needs . 


less topics of neatness and good 
temper. There is but little merit 
in not being a termagant, or aslat- 
tern. Something more than nega- 
tivesis required. | Man is an ani- 
mal with multifa:ious appetites ; 
itis a noble point gained to com- 
mand esteem, but it is paying him 
much too high a compiiment, to 
treat him as a being consisting on- 
ly of spirit, or capable of subsisting 
mereiy on spiritual food. ‘The 
senses, the passions, the imagina- 


tion, all expect their share. Every 


art of elegance, every power ol en- 
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dearmeny should therefore be ex- 
-evied without reserve. Nothing 
should be deemed trifling that leads 
to happiness, nor should coldness 
or austerity be indulged under the 
specious name of delicacy... Mar- 
riage would then get rid of the 
duli idea which custom ioo fre- 
quently annexes to it, and appear 
in the inviting form of a perfect 
union of the sexes, under tie pro- 
tection of all laws, not oniy for mu- 
tual comfort and support, but also 
for the full and free enjoyment of 
every tapture which their aatures 
are formed to give and receive. 


Ibeg leave to call upon the la- 
dies to do themselves due honor, 
and assert their rank in the crea- 
tion. They are intrusted wi.h the 
happiness of the . world, ‘and the 
stores of pleasure are in their 
hands. Man is thrown dependeni 
on their bounty, and implores their 
kindness as the great palliative of 
pain, the reward for ali the toils, 
the dangers, and the vicissitudes 
of life. When he has renounced 
all other sources of joy but one, it 
were crucl, ungenerous, and un- 
just, to make him a_ loser by his 
virtue. Amidst the hurry of arti- 
ficial pleasures, let not nature be 
overlooked, nor her gentile. dic- 
tates disregarded, but let it be the 
pride and happiness of every mar- 
ried woman to make her husband 
a virtuous voluptuary. 


We shall now, in order to give 
an example of the good effects 
which attend the observation of the 
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foregoing’ maxims, insert a true 
story of an amiable and respecta- 
bie pair, as communicated by an 
old gentleman, who was well ac- 
quainted with both the parties. 


** Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty 1 remember yet.” 


Dryven. ‘ 


Even at my time of life, it re- 
freshes the imagination, and diffus- 
esa kind of vernal cheerfuiness 
over every idea. Its efficacy is in- 
deed so irresistible, that women 


-have; in my opinion, most of the 


moral, and much ‘of the natural 
evil of the world to account for. 
The potency of their influence 
may prevent the one, and disarm 
ihe other of its sting, How super- 
stition could be so stupid as to at- 
tribute witchcraft to old hags, 
hardly human, is amazing ; but it 
is no more than a naturai truth to 
say, that every amiable woman isa 
sorceress; fascination is in her 
eye, magic in her smile, and a le- 
gion of little demons in Her touch. 
When virtue deigns to assume the 
enchanted wand, the arts of Circe 
are reversed ; man starts fiom the 
brute into his proper nature, and 
rises into refinement and biiss. 


[ To be concluded next week. | 
a 


“© © ! lost to virtue, lost to manly tho’t, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 
Who think it solitude to be alone.” 


YounaG. 


Cueeriess and comfortless 
must be the life of a person who 
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dreads to be alone—who prefers 
the most frivolous and _ insipid _ THE COTTAGE, 
amusement, to calm and sober re- A Fragment. 
flexion. It has been deemed some- 
thing extraordinary, that mankind 
in general know so little of them- 
selves—that every person is more 
blind to his own failings, than those 
ofhis neighbour. This, however, 
will not be found very remarkable, |; iN 
de t _ cottage; troops of slaves in livery, 
when it is considered, that most | th ots od 
men seek an acquaintance with |) °°" C°YS° MY Re REISS xs, 


every body else; rather than them- _ sheep alone, are obedient to me. 


ee _ The splendid board is exchanged 
selves. We willingly pass an hour | : ; 
: ‘ : “ for the fruits that the earth yields 
in conversation with a neighbour 
ty . -, || tomy own labour, and the rarest 
—we scrutinize his character and ||. . . ; 

; ; juice of the vintage is succeeded 
conduct—we notice all his errors, TOT RN f th 
his blemishes, his weakness ; and || °” Gh seer torkaineh te, « Faliga Dna 

. fountain. 
we do. not hesitate to suggest a 
mode of reformation. But how 
seldom do we bestow this trouble 
on ourselves. How loth are we to 
pass even a moment in solitude. laughing youth in the gaudy bow- 
How unwilling are we to sezrch || ers of prosperity? If I am’ not 
into our own hearts. With what soothed by flattery, lam not woun- 
reluctance do we obserye our own |! ded by ingratitude. If I feel not 
frailties and follies ; and how slow, the ‘conscious pride of superior 
how criminally negligent, ave we |} jife, I am not the object of calum- 
in reforming ourselves. Man loves || niating envy ; and I am now too 
himself better than any body else ; | far removed into the shade, for 
and yet there is no one whose com || scorn to point. the finger at me. 
pany he so much dreads. ‘T have || Fears I have none—and hopes— 
PA MPAUAETANCE, who would spend || there is my consolation, there is 


with his favourite dog, than with || of my sorrows. | They no longer 
himself alone.-W hence this dread rest on vain, idle, fallacious, ob- 


of solitude ? Whence this aver- | jects; on private friends, or public 
sion to reflexion ? Do we not too |; justice ; they have now a more 


often find a solution of these ques- || durable foundation ; they rest on 
tiens, in the lines of the poet above || Heaven ! 
quoted ? , ——— 

: Balance. Who censures with modesty, 
| will praise with sincerity. 





* 
ce 








Sweet pliability of affections, 
that takes the barb from the dart of 
misfortune, and shapes the mind 
to its allotment ! I have been the 
master of a palace, said Horatio, 
and now my only habitation is this 








‘i : 

But, am I less happy in this 
nook, where my ill fortune has 
placed me, than when I passed my 
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For the Lady's Miscellany. 
VARIETY. 


THE COQUETTE’S ACCOUNT OF 
HERSELF: 


I am, you must know, a young 
woman whose whole dependence 
js ON my person and accomplish- 
ments ; and, as I would wiilingly 
be married to a man of fortune, a 
description of both may be neces- 
sary. Inthe first plage, I have a 
sweet figure, charming teeth, and 


the finest eyes in the worid; my. 


f.ce has'a good deal of w)olesome 
flesh and biood about it, and | fan- 
cy myself possessed of a constitu- 
tion very little favourable to the 
physicians —Then, as for my ac- 
complishments, I can sing all the 
songs in Araxerxes, like a Biiiing- 
ton or a Banti; have a natural taste 
for extravagance and pleasure, and 
am passionately fond of running 
into debt. I am, in the strict sense 
ofthe word, a bewitching girl, and 
_very happily calculated to break a 
husband’s heart. If any gentle- 
man, therefore, has the least incli- 
nation to be made. both miserable 
anda beggar, he can by no means 
apply te any person more devoted 
to his service. —But then I expect 
settlements pretty considerable.— 
For making a nobleman unbappy, 
I could not think of less than two 
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thousand a -yeary though  filteen 
hundred might possibly be accept- 
edfrom a Commoner. You may, 
perhaps, laugh, Sir, at hearing me 
talk of making the man. miserable 
who shall honour me -with his 


hand, as an argument in my fa- 


vour; but you do not remember, 
that the more universal any cus- 
tom is, the more faskionabic — it 
must be con-idered j» and that 
making each other wretched, is 
one ot the polttest wecompiishments 
among certain people of distinc- 
tion.-—-Not but that I can preserve 
appearances tolerabiy well :. I 
could say “ my life ” to a husband 
at the same time that I was wink- 
ing at another man in company ; 
and call him “a dear creature !” 
at the very time that I thought 
him the greatest brute in the uni- 


verse. 


A brickman, and a stoneman, 
happening to quarrel in the street 
a few days ago, they assaulted 
each other, and a dreadful conflict 
ensued, in which the combatants 
madeample use of their respec- 
tive rules ; a theatrical wit passing 
at the time, observed, that this was 
“ Measure for Measure.” 


A gentleman, who lately kept a 
dry-good store, not far from Broad- 
way, being no less remarkable for 
the carbuncles, topazes, and other 
jewels that enriched his ruby and 
protuberant nose, than for the small 
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variety of goods which his shop af- 
forded, being one day rather trou- 
bied by some enquiring ladies, who 
had a multitude of questions to ask, 
and whose continual cry of, “ can 
you pattern this calico? can you 
match this ?”? put him considera- 


bly out of humour ; at length, ap-- 


plying his fore finger most em- 
phatically to the golden prominence 
on his face, he replied, in a rage, 
“ Madam, can you match THis 2 


Two Sachems of the western 
Indians, in making a tour to Phi- 
ladelphia, dined at the house of a 
gentleman of fortune, amidst a 
splendid circle ; and observing 
mustard upon the table, one of 
them, without suspecting the con- 
sequence, took a spoonful at once 
into his mouth, which soon caused 
the tears to run plentifully down 
his rugged countenance ; collect- 
ing himselfin a moment, and per- 
haps no less desirous to conceal 
his ignorance, than to see his com- 
panion caught in the same manner, 
when asked by his brother Sachem 
the cause of his crying, replied, 
without hesitation, that it was caus- 
ed by reflecting upon the goodness 
of his father, who was slain in bat- 
tle. This answer appeared satis- 
factory to the inquisitive chief, 
while the rest_of the company, out 
of tenderness to these unrefined 
sons of nature, could only, with the 
utmost exertions, restrain them- 
selves from open laughter. From 
this moment, the one who had 
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learned by experience the quaii- 
ties of mustard, kept his eye com 
stantly on his tawny brother of the 
wilderness, until at length he en- 
joyed the superlative pleasure of 
beholding Him take a spoonful into 
his mouth in the same magnér he 
had just done himself, and which 
was productive of the same effect. 
The former now in his turn re- 
quested of his stern companion the 
reason of his shedding tears; and 
was answered, with Indian readi- 
ness and wit, “‘ Because you were 
not killed when your father was.” 


nee 


Nicholas Rowe, the poet, once 
went to pay his court to the lord 
treasurer Oxford, who asked him 
ifhe understood Spanish well. He 
answered “ No ;”’ but thinking that 
his lordship might intend to.send 
him into Spain, on some honorable 
commission, he presently added, 
“ that he did not doubt but he could 
shortly be able both to understand, 
and to speak it.” The Earl ap- 
proving what he said, Rowe took 
his leave; and, retiring a few 
weeks to learn the language, wait- 
ed onthe Earl to acquaint him 
with it. His lordship asking him 
if he was sure he understood it 
thoroughly, and Rowe affirming 
that he did, “ how happy are you, 


Mir. Rowe,” said the Karl, “that. 5% 


you can have the pleasure of read- 
ing and understanding the history 
of Don Quixote in the original !” 





At a meeting of a certain cor- 
poration, the following, as one of 
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their primary rules, was offered by 
one of its members: “ The meet- 
ings of this corporation s.iall be on 
the first Zuesday evening of each 
month, provided it does not fall on 
the fourth of July, or on @ Sunday.’ 
The four last words, however, were 
unanimously rejected. 


A young apprentice to the soe- 
making business, lately asked his 
master, what. answer he shouid 
miuke to the often repeated ques- 
tion, “ Does your master warrant 
his shoes?” ‘“ Answer, Tom !” 
said the master, * why, tell them 
that I warrant them to prove good, 
and if they do not, I will make 


them good far nothing.” 


A dashing young fellow, of large 
fortune, lost the other evening, at 
a Subseription-house, at the west 
end of the town, eighty thousand 
pounds ; a greater sum than his 
whole property would. pay. The 
winner, a person of high rank. 
‘Fhe unfortunate gamester, work- 
ed up to the highest pitch of de- 
spair at his preceding iil-luck, gave 
another proof of his enterprising 
genius, by doubling the stakes. 
‘By this hazardous manoeuvre, he 
recovered his losses, and won a 
considerable sum of his antagonist. 


When Socini eloped from Flo- 
rence, to evade his engagements 
” r é 
as professor of civil law there, and 
2 








being taken and brought back, was 
committed to prison, he complain- 
ed that a man of his eminence 
should undergo such a shameful 
punishment.—* You should -re- 
member,” said Lorenzo, “ that the 
shame is not in the funishment, 
but in the erime.” 


ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 


I knew at London a physician of 
the name of Brown, who had prac- 
tised at Barbadoes. He had a su- 
gar-work, and negroes ; and hav- 
ing been robbed of a considerable 
sum, he called together his slaves: 
“ my friends,” said he, “ the great 
serpent appeared to me during the 
night, and told me, that the per- 
son who stole my money, should at 
this instant have a parrot’s feather 
at the point of his nose.” 


The thief immediately put his 
hand to his nose. “It is you,” 
cried the master, “ that robbed me, 


the great serpent told me so.” By 


ti:is method the physician recovet- 
ed his money. This scheme is 
not to be condemned ; but, in or- 
der to practise it, one must have 
to do with negroes. 


A dying Father's advice to his Son. 


Sir William Perin, who was an 
admiral in the British navy, during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, and 
in the reign of Charles II. gave 
the following as his dying advice 
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to his son, William Penn, the 


. celebrated founder of Pennsylva- 


Nia. 


“ Three things, (said the dying 
admiral) I recommend to you. 


1. Let nothing tempt you to 
wrong conscience: if you keep 
peuce at home, it will be a feast to 
you in a day of trouble. 


2. Whatever you design to do, 
lay it justly, and time it seasona- 
ble ; for that gives security and 
dispatch. 


3. Be not troubled at disappoint- 
ments. If they may be recovered, 
do it; ifnot, trouble is in vain. 


“ These rules will carry you 
with firmness and comfort through 
this inconstant world.” 


‘ 


YOUTH. 


Ir has been often said, that the 
season of youth is the season of 
pleasure ; but this can only be true 
in savage countries, where but lit- 
tle preparation is made for the per- 
fection of human nature, and where 
the mind has but a very smali part 
in the enjoyment. It is otherwise, 
in those places where nature is 
carried to the highest pitch of re- 
finement, in which this season of 
the greatest sensual delight is 
wisely made subservient to the 
succeeding and more rational one 
of manhood. Youth, with us, is 
ut a scene of preparation ; a dra- 








ma, upon the right conduct of 
which, all future happiness is to 
depend. The youth who follows 
his appetites, too soon seizes the 
cup, before it has received its best 
ingredients ; and, by anticipating 
his pleasures, rebs the remaining 
parts of life of their share ; so 
that his eagerness only produces 
a manhood of imbecility, and an 
age of pain. 


To the Editor of the Lady’s Miscellany. 
Sir, 

I have, unfortunately, 
been united ten years to a woman 
whom, heaven knows, I always en- 
deavoured to please, but for the 
last eight years, all my exertions 
have been in vain. 


Weary of a continual round of 
noise and strife, I should long since 
have cut the fatal marriage-tie, had 
I not been prevented, by love for 
my two dear children, which dis- 
posed me to lead a life of woe, 
rather than mar the credit of my 
family. ‘ But, sir, things have ar- 
rived to such a pitch, that I am re- 
solved to endure no more. Look- 
ing over my newspaper last even- 
ing, I discovered the enclosed ac- 
vertisement, and am determined 
to avail myself of it. I beg, sir, 
you will be so good as to insert it 
in your miscellany, for the inform- 
ation of those unfortunates who 
are situated as I am. 

I am, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Henry Hanpratrr. 
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WIVORCE, 

“Those gentlemen or -ladies, 
whose unfortunate situations ren- 
ders a separation not only desira- 
bie but necessary, will find it much 
to their advantage, by applying to 
James Huppetr, Ese. Attorney 
and Counsellor at Law, (Benning- 
ton, Vermont) who will (through 
the liberal provisions of a statute in 
such cases made and provided by 
the Legislature of Vermont) pro- 
cure for them a bill of Divorce, on 
easy terms that may be agreed on.” 








MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, the \6th 
inst. by the rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. 
Daniel Johnson, merchant, to Miss 
Catharine Beriine, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 23d 
inst. by the rev. Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Richard Allen, to Mice Tamor 
Smith. 

- Same evening, by the rev. Dr. 
NM’ Knight, Mr. William Clark, of 
the house of Clark and Ogilby, to 
Miss Jane Bushfield, all of this 
city. 

Same evening, by the rev. Robert 
Forest, Mr. William Small, to Miss 
Eliza Gill, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, by the rev. 
Dr. Miller, Mr. Robert. M. Wel- 
man, to Miss Iiannah Brake, both of 
this erty. ; 

On the \8thinst. by the rev. An- 
shony Kholman, Cafit. John Roach, 
to Miss Elizabeth W. Barry. 

On Monday evening, by the rev. 
Dr. M’ Knight, Mr. Samuel Mar- 








tin, 10 Airs. Deane. 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Archibald McClay, Mr ames Kennedy 
to Miss Isabella Ibettson, all of this city. 

At Brook-Haven, L. I on Monday, 
by the rev. Mr. Green, Capt. Robt Moore 
of this city, to Mrs. Sweesey, of the for- 
mer place. 

On Tuesday evening, 21st inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunting, Mr. Fas Goldsmith, 
to Miss Eliza Davids, daughter of Mr. 
Hutchinson Davids, all of Southold, L. I. 

Likewtse, at Southold, within a few 
weeks—LEnsign Noah Terey, to Miss 
Hannah Downs—Mr. Benj. Goldsmith 
to Miss Eliza Terry—Mr. Conklin: Al- 
bertson to Miss Phebe Terry—Mr. Festus 
Tuthill to Miss Abigail Mulford. 


DIED, 

On Friday, the 24th inst. after a 
severe iliness of one week, Mr. John 
Currie, of this city, merchant. aged 
66 years. 

Same day, Mrs. Abigail Marvin, 
wife of Samuel Marvin, Esq. in the 
49th year of her age. 

On Monday last, Mrs. Mary 
Hathorn, wife of Mr. John Hathorn, 
aged 27 years. 

Cfa consumfition, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Hughes, wife of Mr. Michael 
Hughes, aged 85 years. 

On Tuesday morning last, after 
a lingering illness, which she sus- 


va 


‘tained with christian fortitude and 


resignation, Mrs. Hannah Tatele, 
wife of Jacob Tabele, Sen. in the 
68th year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, of a con- 
sumption, Mir. Ilias Brevoort, mer- 


chant, of this city. 


death of 32 frersons, during the 


| qveek, ending on Saturday last. 
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The following elegant lines in answer to 
the persuasive invocation of the charm- 
ing EvELINA were, through inadvert- 
ence, omitted in our last number. 


TO EVELINA. 


FAIR Evelina! kind and soothing 
friend ! 
Thy words are balsam to a wounded 
heart ; 
Trust me, to thy iustruction I'll attend, 
And bless thee for the hope thou dost 
impart. 


Yet no apostate from religion’s laws, 
Mine are the paths a pious mother. 
trod ; 
Tremblingly I adore great Nature's 
cause, 
A just, omnipotent, almighty God ! 


To wealth, nor fame, nor beauty, I as- 
pire, 
Nor vainly seek the gay and giddy 
throng, 
Domestic care is all that I desire, 
But that, alas! has fled—has left me 
long. ’ 


Yet, tho’ in cheerless void I pass my 
days, ; 
My soul forgets not. brighter hopes 
above ; : 


Andwhen my silent orisons I raise, 


I rise, assur’d of my Redeemer's love. ‘|! 


| © What, rise assur’d ?’—and wherefore 


should I fear ? , 

Ah no, the precept is divinely given 

That, “ who th’ Almighty hand chasti- 
seth here, 

“ Shall taste his pure, eternal love, in 
Heaven !” 


JULIA FRANCESCA. 
ee 


For the Ladys Miscellany. 
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AP RIL-FOOL-DAY. 
A POEM.—BY CHEVIOT. 


Now lawless boys, your wicked wit 
display, 
Fool th’ incautious—laugh the hours 
away, 
For custom gives the rogues prero- 
gative 
To cheat, deceive, and act the fool, 
And practise tricks they learnt at schoof, 
On April-fool-day : how merrily they 
live. 


Wit’s not confin'd to men of education, 
But relish’d too—by ali tie negro na- 
tion: * 
Nor rests it there, the parson in his 
gown, 


right, 
The auctioneer throws in his puny mite, 


town. 








' Quashy with joy anticipates the day, 


|| When with impunity his tricks he'll 


play ; 
Intent upon his pun—he puts e crown 


Just on the vault-.grate, fusten’d to a 


hair, 
Then runs below, in case one should 
prepare 
To pick it up, that he could puli it 
down. 





| Ithappen’d, that his Honor 
passing by, 





And eke the lawyer, questions not his 


His Honor too—and ali the wags in |’ 
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With rising joy the crown did spy ; 
‘“‘ That crown is mine,” said he, “as 
sure as fate.” 
Regardless of the laugh of people round, 
He stoops to raise his prize from off the, 
ground, 
When suddenly it tumbl’d down the 
grate ! 


Y’ye heard of sounds prophetic from 


below, 
Which frighten'd maids, and frighten’d 
heroes too ; 
Not so was this, ’twas simply “* Apri/ 
Sool.” 
His Honor mutt’ring, cry’d, * you son 
of gun, 
If I could reach you, I would stop your 
fun, 
My cane should make your spirits 
cool” 


Tho’ Quashy was not bred a scholar, 
He knew enough to save his dollar ; 
And fearing lest some knowing wight, 
Might cut the hair, for fun or spite, 
He tho’t he’d better put some merc’- 
ry there, 
And place it in such shape andl size, 
As might deceive weak mortals’ eyes, 
And would be tho’t a dollar new and 
fair. 


His Honor took his walk, then wheel’d 
about, 
Retracing step for step, the self same 
rout, 
Espy’d the mercury—his honor tho’ts 
Since he had heen so fool’d before, 
He'd exercise his college lore, 
And not be cheated thus by Quash 
for naught. 


Exulting in his weli digested plan, 
He seem 'd to prize the dignity of man ; 
Pretending not to mind at al/ the bait, 
Until he reach’d the spot where lay 
‘The guiltless mere’ry, his destin’d prey, 
Hie clapt his fout upon it, firm as 
fate. ; ‘ 








When lo ! the mere’ry, in its pride was 
gone, | 
Not liking much to be thus tread upon, 
And when his Honor stoop’d to catch 
the oar, 
His searching eyes, astonish’d, could not 
find it— 
Thus twice perplex’d, he tho’t he would 
not mind it, 
But pass indignant as he did before. 


| Zo be continued. | 


eg 


A SIMILIE. 


I GAve, ’twas but the other day, 
Lypia a ticket for the play— 
(’Tis love such tricks impart :) 
When holding up the card to me, 
She laughing said, “* your emblem see,” 
And show’d the knave of hearts. 


Amaz’d, I cried “ what means my fair ? 

A knave will lie, will steal, will swear, 
Your words, I pray, define.” 

She smil’d and said, ‘* nay, never start, 

He's sure a knave who steals a heart, 
And you have stolen mine.” 


<<>> >> 
TERMS OF THE MISCELLANY. 


To be delivered to city subscrib- 
ers at one dollar a volume, to be 
paid for at the conclusion of the vo- 
lume. Persons residing out of this 
city, to fay in advance. . 

Postage of letters to the Editor 
must be paid, or their contents 
wiil not be attended to. 
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